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DONALD M. HART, MEMBER 
CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Donald M. Hart was appointed to the State Board of Educa- 
tion in January, 1960, by Governor Edmund G. Brown. 


Born in Terra Bella, Tulare County, Mr. Hart was educated in 
the public schools of Bakersfield and at Santa Barbara State 
College where he was an outstanding athlete. After graduation, 
he returned to Kern County as an instructor in the public school 
system; and later turned to farming. He joined the Army Air 
Force in 1942, and after serving as a squadron commander in 
the China-Burma India theater of war, was discharged in 1946 
as a captain. 

Shortly after his return to Bakersfield, he entered business, 
and today he is President and General Manager of the S. A. 
Camp Motor Company. 


For more than a decade, Mr. Hart has been active in aiding 
the handicapped. He was cited for his assistance to the handi- 
capped in 1951, 1958, and 1959; and in 1952, he was named 
Bakersfield’s “Man of the Year” because of his work with handi- 
capped children. He is a Shriner and a member of the Scottish 
Rite, and is active in the Elks and in Masonic organizations in 
Bakersfield. 


Mr. Hart is married to the former Margaret Willene, and they 
have three children. Mr. Hart’s hobbies include hunting, fishing, 
and rough-water sail racing. 


ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
MARCH 31, 1960 


Prepared in the BUREAU OF EDUCATION RESEARCH by 
Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, and Peter J. Tashnovian, Consultant 


This semiannual compilation of data on active enrollment in the 
public schools of California as of March 31, 1960, has been prepared 
from reports of officials of the school districts. 


In Table 1, totals are shown for the state, by sex, for each grade 
and special classification; in Tables 2 and 4, a comparison is made with 
similar data for March 31, 1959; and in Tables 3 and 5, the figures on 
enrollment are presented according to grade level, by sex, and by 
county. In Table 6, the enrollment of pupils on half-day sessions is 
shown by grade and by county. 


Enrollment in regular grades only, kindergarten through grade four- 
teen, as shown in Tables 2 and 4, increased 186,578 (6.1 per cent) over 
the enrollment reported a year earlier. Comparable figures for March 31, 
1959 showed an increase of 179,759 (6.2 per cent) over those reported 
on March 31, 1958. 

Total enrollment in regular grades and special classes was 3,800,806, 
an increase of 205,289 (5.7 per cent) over the total for March 31, 1959. 
This increase may be compared to that of 200,241 (5.9 per cent) on 
March 31, 1959, over the figures reported on March 31, 1958. 

The rate of increase in graded enrollment in kindergarten and in 
elementary grades between March 31, 1959 and March 31, 1960, was 
6.7 per cent as compared with 5.6 per cent for March 31, 1959. Enroll- 
ment in grades nine through twelve increased 5.9 per cent between 
March 31, 1959 and March 31, 1960, as compared with 8.3 per cent 
during the previous year. The junior college enrollment reported on 
March 31, 1960, showed a decrease of 4.7 per cent between 1959 and 
1960, as compared with an increase of 6.7 per cent between 1958 and 
1959. 


Junior college enrollments are reported as full-time or part-time. 
Students enrolled in programs yielding 12 or more credit hours are 
considered full-time students. 

Table 6 contains data regarding the enrollment of pupils on half-day 
sessions, by grade and county. As of March 31, 1960, there were 81,094 
elementary school and 9,645 high school pupils (including junior high 
school), or a total of 90,739 pupils on half-day sessions. This is an 
increase of 13,739 in enrollment on half-day sessions from that of March 
31, 1959, and a decrease of 28,306 from that of October 31, 1959. 
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TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVE ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
March 31, 1960 


Grade or class Male Female 


GRADED ENROLLMENT 
Kindergarten 153,179 146,593 299,772 
161,929 150,371 312,300 
147,681 140,689 
Grade three 140,196 133,224 
Ra EE Ne a RIE CL, ep aS a ite pox. hh es 132,936 128,284 
Grade five 7 132,029 127,887 
poms 129,848 125,318 
Grade seven in elementar Pian bl 25-6 60,292 56,489 
Grade seven in junior high schools 67,696 65,175 
Grade eight in elementary schools___._...........-..-.---.----------- p 55,647 54,065 
Grade eight in junior high schools_.__...___...._-..-------------------- 62,168 60,837 


Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade eight 1,243,601 | 188,932 | 


Grade nine in junior high schools__._...................--.--------------- 48,682 5, 95,560 
Grade nine in four-year high schools it 53,817 50,56 104,411 
Grade ten 98,850 94,43 193,284 
87,843 27 172,121 
72,197 71,42: 143,620 


Total enrollment, grades nine through twelve 361,389 47,60 708,996 


Grade thirteen 
Full-time 30,94! 48,665 
Part-time 9,272 10,949 30,222 


Grade fourteen 
I at i ee a ee a See ee ee 8,493 27,599 
Part-time 3,646 11,541 


Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen : 40,808 


Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades one through fourteen 1,682,209 


ENROLLMENT OF ADULTS AND IN SPECIAL CLASSES > 
Ungraded pupils in elementary schools 967 
Postgraduate pupils in elementary schools 

Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools___. 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 
ns rc an aaei Gani - 
Grades seven and eight in junior high schools 
High school leve 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
Elementary schoo! : 
Grades seven and eight in junior high schools 
High school level 


Pupils in compulsory continuation classes 


Special pupils: 
High school level 
Junior college level 
440 
Part-time 6,009 


Adults: 
High school level 194,390 
Junior college level 70,752 


Summary of enrollment of adults and in special classes: 
Elementary school level 35 16,507 
High school level 7 5,608 201,079 
pf TERN Ba ee SIA TAT ieee: |S : b 77,201 


Total enrollment of adults and in special classes 4 294,787 


GRAND TOTAL, GRADED ENROLLMENT AND ENROLL- 
MENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES...... 1,872,134 | 3,800,806 


Enrollment on half-day sessions: 
Grades one through eight 83,109 
Grades nine through twelve 7,630 


2—22531 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF GRADED AND SPECIAL CLASS ENROLLMENTS FOR 
MARCH 31, 1959 AND MARCH 31, 1960 


Increase or decrease 
between March 1959 
and March 1960 


March 31, | March 31, 
Grade or class 1959 1960 Per cent 


283,410 299,772 


194,864 239,717 
2,279,550 | 8,482,583 152,988 


Grade nine 196,823 199,971 3,148 
Grad 193,284 4,977 
Grade eleven 4 172,121 8,661 
Grade twelve 120; 994 143,620 22,626 


_ 


_ 


669,584 708,996 $9,412 
(81,180) (78,887) — (2,293) 
50,086 —1,421 


Bee 


@teo nono Se oanr~ 
2000000 |] & | Naa) »~| mOnemonean 


12,927 11,541 


Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen 128,844 118,027 
Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade fourteen 3,072,978 3,259,556 186,578 


Bee 
ei | on 
mils | se 


Special enrollment classifications in elementary schools: 
Ungraded pupils in elementary schools 1,160 1,234 
Postgraduate pupils in elementary schools 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools. 


Total, special enrollment classifications in elementary schools. 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 
Elementary schoo! 
Grades seven and eight in junior high schools 
High school level 
Junior college level 


Total, special classes for physically handicapped minors... 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
Elementary schoo 
Grades seven and eight in junior high schools. 
High school level 


Total, special classes for mentally retarded minors 83,798 
Pupils in compulsory continuation classes 5,137 


Special pupils: 
High school level 3,429 
Junior college level ay 


9,282 12 365 
14,586 16,869 


Adults: 
High schoo! level 303,741 309,620 
Junior college level 154,493 160,158 

458,234 469,778 


3,595,517 | 3,800,806 
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TABLE 3 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Kindergarten Grade one Grade two 


Female | J Female | Total Male Female 


8,510 17,295 || 8,123 
5 3 8 ! 8 

181 96 
1,607 || 770 
212 || 90 
246 || 107 


178 33! 
17,029 15,973 || 
1,068 
190 
5,828 


San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 


708 
———} 
153,179 | 146,593 | 299,772 161,929 | 150,371 312,300 || 147,681 | 140,689 | 288,3 70 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


(vol. xxxi, no. 8 


Grade three 


Grade four 


Grade five 


Female | Total 


Contra Costa... 


Del Norte_.....-.-- 


Ren ddan eusics 
Humboldt___- 
Imperial 


Los Angeles. _- te 
Madera 


Sacramento-____.--- 


San Benito_._- 


San Bernardino--__-- 
San Diego.-...-.-- i 


San Francisco 
San Joaquin 


San Luis Obispo. - -- 


4,946 
8,833 
3,829 
2,422 

715 


4,162 
1,445 
6,679 
700 
651 


140,196 


| 


14,827 
5 


168 
1,441 


187 


234 
9,169 
365 
597 
7,938 


381 


1,625 
252 


6,409 


1,086 
217 
306 

96,900 


1,369 


8,129 
2,879 
13,006 


3,105 


681 
539 
197 
3,492 
276 


3,726 
| 1,285 
624 


Male 


Female 


Total Male 


2,152 || 


4,666 
8,253 
3,746 
2:361 

680 
4,022 


1,469 
6,249 
641 


7,057 
3 


14,511 
‘ 


576 
7,90! 


227 || 
6,136 |} 
1] 
1,062 || 
202 || 


Female 


133,224 | 273,420 


132,936 


128,284 


261,220 


132,029 


127,887 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade seven in Grade seven in 
Grade six | elementary schools junior high schools 


County Female Female Total Male Female Total 


2,845 5,716 


381 753 


10 
| 32,069 


"323 
13,072 


San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San Francisco 


1'307 


702 
793 
2,996 


129,848 | 125,318 | 255,166 || { 56,489 | 116,781 67,696 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


] 
Grade eight in Grade eight in \| Total, kindergarten 
elementary schools | junior high schools | through grade eight 


County Male | Female || Male | Female | Total | Female | Total 


2,814 2,693 5,507 65,734 | 134,859 
34 26 60 


779 1,572 
334 658 12,866 
825 784 1,609 


13 30 50 1,992 
3,106 81,258 
3,223 


2,496 
1,667 34,141 


319 


1,099 ,095 

79 27,110 
4,418 
937 
Lassen 14 30 1,417 1,259 
Los Angeles ‘ A ‘ 4 28,444 423,598 
TS 8 803 
965 


10, 
335 
4,349 


Placer 
Plumas 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Benito 


San Bernardino 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo 

Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara a! 
Santa Cruz é 85 | 264 265 29 11,735 
Shasta 11,010 


Sierra 
OSE 
Solano 
as scortincionencsinn 
Stanislaus_-_-_-.._...- 


Trinity 2 
BE icuka neces Mi § 67 


Tuolumne 


661 1,265 
83 181 


55,647 109,712 || 62,168 123,005 || 1,243,601 1,188,932 {2,432,533 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade nine in Grade nine in 
junior high schools four-year high schools 


County Male Female | Total Female Total 


2,226 2,273 4,499 10,711 


318 313 


San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San Francisco 


48,682 | 46,878 104,411 || 98,850 | 94,434 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


| Total, 
Grade eleven }| Grade twelve | grades nine through twelve 


County Male | Female | Total || Male | Female || Male | Female | Total 


9,419 || 3,969 32 || 19,585 19,286 38,871 
Alpine || 
Eee f 117 || 533 
SSS | ; 
Calaveras | 


El Dorado_ - 


Fresno 


Los Angeles... ed 
Madera 


504 
15,891 
Placer. ....-.---- ¢ 3 | 7 : 1,631 

3 ¢ 80 90 364 


Plumas 

Riverside 
Sacramento. - - -- ‘ 
San Benito__..-- ; 


San Bernardino 

San Diego 

San Francisco _ - 

San Joaquin._..__._- 
San Luis Obispo -- --_- 


San Mateo_.......-- 
Santa Barbara_- 
Santa Clara. --- 
Santa Cruz 
ae ul 


Sierra 
Siskiyou 
EES 


Trinity 

| SE ee 
Tuolumne-.......----| 
Ventura......... - 


| 69] 350 


84,278 172,121 72,197 143,620 | 361,389 | 347,607 | 708,996 
u 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


Grade thirteen Grade fourteen 


Full-time | Part-time Full-time Part-time 


| | 
County Female} Total || Female Male Female! Total || Male | Female Total 


645 363 | 460{ 203] 663|| 204] 128] 422 


57 
181 


| 
| 


197 315 |} 10 13 


42 8 60 4 7 
-| 13,190 20,872 || 9,320 15,444 


San Bernardino. 
San Di 

San Francisco - - 
San Joaquin... 
San Luis Obispo 


Santa Barbara_. 
Santa Clara__-- 


Ventura | | 301 414 
; | | 
454 93 | 179 263 
17,720 | 48,665 || 19,273 | 10,949 | 30,222 19,106 27,599 
| 
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TABLE 


3—Concluded 


GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 


(vol. xxxi, no. 8 


County 


Total, grades thirteen and fourteen 


Full-time 


Female 


San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo---- 


ae 
a RE 


848 


87 
740 


25 
11,519 


194 


7 
13,247 


13 


76,264 || 


14,595 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES, WITH PER CENTS 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE MARCH 31, 1959 


| 

} Increase or decrease 

Total enrollment, eg and grades I} between March 31, 1959 
one through fourteen, March 31, 1960 and March 31, 1960 


a aa 
County Female Total Number Per cent 


86,359 177,708 9,403 
26 60 6 
119 


De ON 
ovoorm 


= 
4 
9 
8 
a 
4 
2 
0 
4 
3 
.2 
4 
7 
6 
3 
8 
8 
9 
2 
4 


PAM WOM 


San Bernardino 
San Diego 

San Francisco — 
San Joaquin... a x 55,515 
San Luis Obispo ee 663 15,881 


Oaean 


OW 310 oorocw 


WAM Wao 


_ 


-_ 


1,577,347 186,578 
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TABLE 5 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


|| 
Ungraded pupils Postgraduate pupils |Special day and evening classes 
in elementary schools in elementary schools } in elementary schools 


County Male Female Total | Male Female | Total || Male Female Total 


OSE 
Calaveras.........-- 


Sacramento 
San Benito 


San Bernardino 

San Diego... .- 

San Francisco. - - -- . 
San Joaquin = 
San Luis Obispo - - - 


Sonoma aA 
Stanislaus. ---..-.- | 


Oss icnccwunel 
Tehama 

Trinity... ..-. 
Tulare__-___- 
Tuolumne--- 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special classes for physically handicapped minors 


Elementary ! Grades seven and eight | High school 
schools I} in junior high schools | level 


Female || Male Female Total Male Female Total 


158 ‘ } 12 18 30 28 111 


Colusa 

Contra Costa_- 
Del Norte 

E] Dorado... --.-..-.- 
Fresno 


i rca ince ra 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco-__----- 
San Joaquin-._- 
San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo-_--.--.... 
Santa Barbara 


362 | 293 | 645 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors 


Elementary Grades seven and eight 
schools in junior high schools 


Male Female | Total Male Female Total 


784 | 300 | 125 337 


10 20 


Contra Costa t 550 | t 72 
Del Norte-- 
El Dorado 
Fresno 


San Benito----.--- oe 


San Bernardino 
SS SEE 
San Francisco 

San Joaquin 

San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo 
Santa Barbara 


39 


47 
21 


128 
44 


26,982 2,489 | 


2,723 


6,851 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special pupils 


Compulsory continuation 
classes 


High school level Junior college level 


County Male Female | Total Male Female | Total Male Female | Total 


| 
138 53 191 63 51 114 66 48 114 
822 822 


|| 
58 || 


5,073 | 2,025 
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TABLE 5—Concluded 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


| Adults 
ns Total enrollment in 
special classes and 
High school level Junior college level for adults 


County Male Female | Total Male Female | Total || Male Female | Total 


Alameda 8,672 12,325 20,997 | 2,417 685 3,102 13,006 14,389 27,395 
Alpine | 
21 49 


1,276 
Calaveras 


RR ccicestocon 
Contra Costa.......- 2,56 3f 6,946 
CO) ae 4 148 || 
El Dorado | f 19 | 
Fresno 29 3,25 5,529 


164 
1,339 


46 
34,217 


RIA: ie dinadidlanaioch esidits ‘ h | 938 
Mariposa_ _ Pa | 
Mendocino 


2,025 || 

758 | ‘ 
| 102 223 
13,691 | 21,338 


Riverside.....------| O18 
Sacramento 498 3,159 
San Benito | 


San Bernardino Ae 3,83 6,326 
San Diego se 

San Francisco 

San Joaquin--_---- 
San Luis Obispo 


San Mateo 

Santa Barbara--____ 
Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 

Shasta 


2,823 
1,70: 


1,222 || 


| 
| 
3,18 1,544 || 
| 880 | 
115,200 | 194,390 | 309,620 160,158 || 246,463 | 294,787 | 541,250 
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TABLE 6 
ROLLMENT ON HALF-DAY SESSIONS, BY COUNTIES 


Grades in elementary schools 


County i Eight 


ne 
Contra Costa... .-.-- 
Del Norte__- 

El Dorado. -..-.---- 
Fresno 


Humboldt__._-_--- 
Imperial 


34,493 


Monterey... _- zi 
| eae 


Sacramento 
San Benito 


San Bernardino 

San Diego... 

San Francisco - - - - - 
San Joaquin-------- 
San Luis Obispo. -- 


San Mateo 

Santa Barbara----- 
Santa Clara 

Santa Cruz 


175 
122 66 
62 55 


24,992 11,697 
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TABLE 6—Concluded 
ENROLLMENT ON HALF-DAY SESSIONS, BY COUNTIES 


Grades in high schools 


9,645 || 90,739 


APPORTIONMENTS OF THE STATE SCHOOL FUND 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1959-60 


RAY H. JOHNSON, Chief, Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports 


The Constitution of the State of California sets the minimum amount 
of the State School Fund for any fiscal year by specifying the amount 
of $180 to be placed in that Fund for each unit of average daily attend- 
ance in the preceding fiscal year. It requires that this entire Fund be 
apportioned in each fiscal year for the support of the public schools. 
The State Legislature, as shown by the Statutes of 1959 (Chapter 1251), 
provided that not less than $201.10 per unit of average daily attendance 
be available for apportionment, thereby augmenting the minimum Con- 
stitutional amount by approximately 66.6 million dollars. 


By August, 1959, after the average daily attendance in the public 
schools during the preceding fiscal year, 1958-59, had been reported 
and reviewed, the total number of units compiled was 3,155,263. The 
Statutes of 1959 provided that $634,523,389, an amount determined by 


multiplying this total of 3,155,263 units of average daily attendance 
by $201.10, be placed in the State School Fund. By December, 1959, the 
collection and review of the reports of excess expense of automobile 
driver training had been completed. It was found that $3,424,621 was 
necessary to reimburse school districts for the excess expense, not to 
exceed $35 per pupil instructed, for such classes. During the same 
month, an allowance of $1,928 for project-connected pupils was appor- 
tioned to Thermalito Union School District of Butte County. This was 
an allowance made under provisions of the Statutes of 1957, on account 
of the increased average daily attendance resulting from the activity 
surrounding the development of the Oroville Features of the Feather 
River Project under the jurisdiction of the State Department of Water 
Resources. The law directed that these amounts for pupils instructed 
in driver training and for project-connected pupils be in addition to 
the amount computed per unit of average daily attendance. Therefore, 
the State School Fund for the fiscal year 1959-60, including such 
amounts, was fixed at $637,949,938. 


The separate apportionments certified by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the dates such apportionments were certified, and 
the amounts of the apportionments are as follows. 
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Principal Apportionment__. sacs September 25, 1959 $562,104,324 
Special Purpose Apportionment _...December 10, 1959 40,485,797 
State School Fund Apportionments_________..December 29, 1959 28,001 

March 4, 1960 14,434 

June 23, 1960 100,242 
First Period Apportionment for Growth. February 26, 1960 13,908,399 
Second Period Apportionment for Growth June 23, 1960 20,862,599 
Final Apportionment______-___ June 24, 1960 446,142 


Total apportionment for fiscal year 1959-60__.__ _. $637,949,938 


The Principal Apportionment? of the State School Fund in an amount 
of $562,104,324, made on September 25, included Basic State Aid of 
$125 per unit of average daily attendance for each school district (not 
less than $2,400 for any school district), State Equalization Aid, allow- 
ances for adults, allowances for County School Tuition Funds, and 
allowances for County School Service Funds. The amount of Principal 
Apportionment less the total of three advanced payments in July, 
August, and September, was disbursed by the State Controller during 
the remaining nine months of the fiscal year, October, 1959, through 
June, 1960. One-tenth of the difference was disbursed in each of these 
months with the exception of November, when two-tenths was dis- 
bursed. 


The Special Purpose Apportionment? in an amount of $40,485,797 
was made on December 10, 1959. This apportionment included allow- 
ances for the excess expense of special education of physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded minors, for the transportation of certain 
physically handicapped and severely mentally retarded minors, for the 
excess expense of automobile driver training, for the transportation of 
pupils, and for the allowances of project-connected pupils. It also 
included funds withheld at the time of the Principal Apportionment 
because teachers in small elementary schools and certificated personnel 
in small high schools were employed in insufficient numbers in the 
preceding fiscal year. These funds were released at this time to the 
districts which employed additional personnel by November 10, 1959. 
The State Controller disbursed to the counties four-tenths of the Special 
Purpose Apportionment in December, 1959, and one-tenth in each of 
the remaining six months, January through June, 1960. 


The separate State School Fund apportionments made on December 
29, 1959, March 4, 1960, and June 23, 1960, amounted to $142,677. Of 


1“Principal Apportionment of the State School Fund, 1959-60,” California Schools, XXX 
(December, 1959), 490-497. 

The Principal Apportionment was set forth in detail in Apportionment of the State School 
Fund for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1960, Part I—Principal Apportionment. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, December, 1959. 

2“Special Purpose Apportionment of the State School Fund, 1959-60,” California Schools, 
XXXI (February, 1960), 88-92. 

The Special Purpose Apportionment was set forth in detail in Apportionment of the State 
School Fund for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1960, Part I1—Special Purpose Apportionment. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, February, 1960. 
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this total, $34,982 was apportioned to school districts as a correction of 
a previous apportionment. The remainder, $107,695, was apportioned 
to the County School Service Funds on the basis of claims submitted 
by county superintendents of schools for the following purposes in the 
amounts shown: 
Emergency elementary schools for physically handicapped minors... $39,942 
Payment of transportation costs for pupils attending elementary schools 315 
Apportionment to newly organized school districts oe (66,638 
Co-operative county publications...» : 800 


$107,695 


The First Period Apportionment for Growth and the Second Period 
Apportionment for Growth in regular day schools were made this year 
for the first time under the provisions of new law as enacted by the 
Statutes of 1959 (Chapter 1251). The law provides that State support, 
when added to a required local contribution, be at least but not more 
than the amount of the established foundation program for each unit 
of a.d.a. reported during the period for the current fiscal year. These 
new provisions put into effect the recommendations made by the State 
Department of Education to the Legislature in January of 1959.% In 
general, the computations require for each period of the current year 
a comparison between the basic aid and equalization aid apportioned 
because of a.d.a. and assessed valuation of the prior year, and the basic 
aid and equalization aid computed on account of the average daily 
attendance reported for the current period‘ and the assessed valuation 
for the current year. The difference computed or an amount of not less 
than $125 per unit of average daily attendance attributable to growth, 
whichever is greater, is allowed the district for each period subject to 
the application of the following days maintained factor: 


days taught in first period 175 minus days taught in second period 
an 


175 175 

An amount of $13,908,399 was reserved by law for the First Period 
Apportionment for Growth. Since this amount was not sufficient to 
meet the allowances computed by formula, it was necessary to apply 
a multiple factor of 0.9948431 to reduce the amount computed for each 
school district. It was also necessary to apply a multiple factor of 
0.80559502 to the Second Period Apportionment for Growth, since the 
amount reserved by law, $20,862,599, was not sufficient to meet the 
total amount computed by formula, $25,897,130. The number of dis- 
tricts receiving allowances for growth, the average daily attendance 
attributable to growth, and the amounts allowed for elementary schools, 


8A Report to the California Legislature on the Study of Public School Support. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, January, 1959. 

The period between July 1 and Decem 31, inclusive, is referred to as the “first period,” 
and the period between the end of the last full school month of the first period and May 1, 
inclusive, is referred to as the ‘second period.” 
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high schools, and junior colleges, is shown in Table 1. The total allow- 
ance for the First Period Apportionment for Growth was disbursed by 
the Controller in February, 1960, and the allowances for the Second 


Period Apportionment for Growth were disbursed in June, 1960. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS RECEIVING ALLOWANCES FOR GROWTH, 
THE AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE ATTRIBUTABLE TO GROWTH, 
AND THE AMOUNTS ALLOWED FOR EACH LEVEL 


For the Fiscal Year 1959-60 


Second Period Apportionment 


First Period Apportionment 
3 for Growth 


for Growth 


Level 


Elementary school 


OES Ee 


Junior college. 


Number 
of 
districts 


Average 
daily 
attendance 
attributable 
to growth 


Amount 
allowed 


Number 
_ of 
districts 


1,020 
280 
46 


$9,439,190 
3,456,614 
1,012,595 


Average 
daily 
attendance 
attributable 
to growth 


164,061 
40,017 
4,817 


Amount 
allowed 


$17,101,578 
3,440,249 
320,772 


$13,908,399 


1,267 | 208,895 | $20,862,599 


The Final Apportionment for the fiscal year was certified by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to the State Controller on June 24, 
1960, in the amount of $446,142. This apportionment consisted of the 
amount remaining in the State School Fund after deducting the total 
of the previous apportionments from the total Fund for the fiscal year. 
Under the provisions of Education Code Section 18460, the remainder 
was applied this fiscal year to make up for a portion of the deficit in 
the allowances made as equalization aid at the time of the Principal 
Apportionment. The increase for each elementary, high school, or 
junior college district is an amount that bears the same ratio to the 
total balance as the amount of equalization aid allowed each district 
bears to the total amount of equalization aid allowed to all districts. 
The following schedule shows the total equalization aid allowed to all 
districts at the time of the Principal Apportionment. 


$119,876,916 
27,101,529 
4,443,459 


Elementary schools SET RN. 
High schools 
Junior colleges ___. 


Se a 


Since only $446,142 was available for apportionment as the Final Appor- 
tionment, the amount of additional equalization aid allowed for each 


Total equalization aid allowed_ aaa 
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dollar of such equalization aid previously allowed was $0.00294635, an 
amount determined by dividing $446,142 by $151,421,904. The Final 
Apportionment was disbursed by the State Controller in June, 1960. 


A summary of all apportionments from the State School Fund during 
the fiscal year 1959-60, by counties, is presented in Table 2. This table 
also shows the per cent of increase or decrease for each county in the 
total of the several apportionments for the fiscal year 1959-60 over the 
corresponding total of apportionments for the fiscal year 1958-59. 


Estimates of the portion of the State School Fund to be disbursed 
each month during the fiscal year were presented in the December, 1959 
issue of California Schools. 


The following schedule shows the actual amount and the per cent of 
the total State School Fund received by all districts, and county funds 
by month for each of the 12 payments during the fiscal year 1959-60. 


Amount Per cent 


$31,638,091.00 4.96 


8 percent of Advance Apportionment 


August, 1959 63,276,183.00 9.92 
16 per cent of Advance Apportionment 


September, 1959 .  47,457,137.00 7.44 


12 per cent of Advance Apportionment 


October, 1959 41,973,291.30 6.58 
One-tenth of the difference between Principal 
Apportionment ($562,104,324) and the three 
Advance Apportionments ($142,371,411) 


November, 1959 - ad 83,946,582.60 


Two-tenths of the difference as : explained for 
October 


December, 1959 _ 58,195,611.10 
Four-tenths of Special Purpose Apportionment 
($16,194,318.80) plus the one-tenth difference 
explained for October ($41,973,291.30) plus 
State School Apportionment for Corrections, 
Education Code 17414 ($28,001) 


January, 1960 46,021,871.00 
One-tenth of the Special Purpose Apportion- 
ment ($4,048,579.70) plus the one-tenth differ- 
ence explained for October ($41,973,291.30) 


February, 1960 59,930,270.20 
First Period Growth Aggoiqnnans ($13,908,- 
399.20) plus the one-tenth difference explained 
for October ($41,973,291.30) plus one-tenth of 
Special Purpose Apportionment ($4,048,579.70) 


5 “Principal Apportionment of the State School Fund, 1959-60,” California Schools, XXX 
(December, 1959), 490-497. 
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Amount Per cent 
March, 1960 46,036,305.00 7.22 


Same as explained for January plus State 
School Apportionment for Corrections, Edu- 
cation Code 17414, and County School Service 
Fund Emergencies ($14,434) 


April, 1960 46,021,871.00 7.21 


Same as explained for January 


46,021,871.00 7.21 


Same as explained for January 


June, 1960 67,430,853.80 10.57 
Same as explained for January ($46,021,871) 
plus Second Period Growth ($20,862,598.80) 
~ State School Fund Apportionment for 
“mergencies ($100,242) plus Final Apportion- 
ment ($446,142.00) 


Total State School Fund $637,949,938.00 100.00 


CURRENT OPINION ON EDUCATION 


Compiled by JOHN A. SIGEL, Librarian, Administrative-Legislative 
Reference Service, California State Library 


The articles on current issues in education which have been included 
in the following list were selected on the basis of their appeal to the 
general public. The points of view expressed are not necessarily those 
to which the State Department of Education subscribes. 


Publications not available locally may be borrowed through public 
or school libraries by interlibrary loans from the California State Li- 
brary. 


BERNSTEIN, RicHarp J. “Packaged Wisdom,” Commonweal, LXXII 
(April 22, 1960), 83-86. 


The author traces the development of the popular general education programs 
offered in most colleges; and states that the planning, administration, and re- 
examination of these programs require a great deal of faculty time spent in com- 
mittee (not against the instructors’ will). The author concludes that such com- 
mittee meetings are the “diversion of the mediocre,’ and that improving the 
quality of education depends upon having the best students and faculty, not upon 
slick techniques. 


BorHm, Cuartes H. “What You Don’t Know About Your Schools,” 
Saturday Evening Post, CCXXXII (May 14, 1960), 36+. 


This is a lengthy list of complaints about the state of education today in the 
United States. The author is a teacher who has many suggestions for improving 
things, mainly by “putting first things first,’ and by bringing the schools into the 
space age. 


Bororr, Davin. “American Colleges: What Their Catalogs Never Tell 
You,” Harpers, CCXX (April, 1960), 33-40. 


The author claims that dull lectures and textbook exams have been used so much 
in colleges and universities that students often drop out from sheer boredom; and 
that the stimulus to learning, which stems from independent study and from debate 
between student and professor, is absent in large classrooms led by teaching 
assistants. He thinks that universities should introduce more intellectual roughage 
into the American student’s sleek way of thinking. 


Bororr, Davin. “American Fetish—the College Degree,” New York 

Times Magazine (February 14, 1960), 11+. 

The immediate dangers attached to the “iconolatry” of college degrees are 
that there will be inferior students and downgraded colleges. College education will 
become merely a commodity as long as a degree is viewed as a requirement for 
admission to the “feast of abundance.” 


“The Controversy Over the National Defense Education Act Loyalty 
Provisions,” Congressional Digest, XXXIX (April, 1960), entire issue. 


This article contains information on (1) the background of loyalty declarations, 
(2) the National Defense Education Act; (3) the student loan program provided 


[ 365 ] 
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for by the Act; (4) the colleges and the “affidavit”; (5) other federal loyalty re- 
quirements; and (6) actions taken on the loyalty issue in the current congress. 


Euiot, THomas H. “Toward an Understanding of Public School Poli- 
tics,” American Political Science Review, XLII (December, 1959), 
1032-51. 


This article is concerned with the problem of who should run the public schools. 
Specific questions relate to (1) local control; (2) professionalization of public 
school education; (3) community relations vs. politics (a superintendent must be 
good at the former but not be associated with the latter); (4) finance; (5) cur- 
riculm; and (6) federal aid. The author suggests that two investigations be made— 
one to measure the extent of federal control over local policy in existing programs 
which provide districts and states with federal funds; and another to analyze the 
pressures for uniformity which result from formal centralized control, as in 
Great Britain. 


Fapiman, Cuirron. “The Case for Basic Education,” Tax Digest, 
XXXVII (December, 1959), 254+. 


In this reprint of his introduction to The Case for Basic Education, a book 
which offers a program of aims for public schools, Mr. Fadiman makes the follow- 
ing statement: “. .. however their forms may be modified, a core of basic or 
generative subjects exists. This core is not lightly to be abandoned, for once it is 
abandoned we have lost the primary tools which enable us to make any kind of 
machine we wish. Other subjects may seem transiently attractive or of obvious 
utility. It is pleasant to square dance, for instance, and it is useful to know how 
to cook. Yet we cannot afford to be seduced by such ‘subjects.’ Hard though it may 
be, we must jettison them in favor of the basic subject matters. And there is no 
time for an eclectic mixture; only a few years are available in which to educate 
the rational soul. We cannot afford bypaths. We cannot afford pleasure. All educa- 
tion, Aristotle tells us, is accompanied by pain. Basic education is inescapably so 
accompanied, as well as by that magnificent pleasure that comes of stretching, 
rather than tickling the mind.” 


Forey, Auice L. “The Quality Elementary School,” Vital Speeches, 
XXVI (November 15, 1959), 84-86. 
This outline of a quality elementary school program includes the following 


points: a philosophy of education; careful selection of principals; nonseparation of 
the gifted; and careful scrutiny of pupil achievement records. 


Goopman, Paut. “Youth in the Organized Society,” Commentary, 
XXIX (February, 1960), 95-107. 
Although this article is not concerned primarily with education, it contains 


some pointed observations on “the earnest pedagogic motive of preparing young 
people to take some part in a democratic society that does not need them.” 


GriswoLp, A. Wuitney. “ ‘Loyalty’: An Issue of Academic Freedom,” 
New York Times Magazine (December 20, 1959), 18+. 
A. Whitney Griswold, President of Yale University, explains why many uni- 


versities, including his own, have refused federal funds for student loans in protest 
against loyalty affidavits. 


HEcuInGER, Grace, and Hecuincer, Frep M. “Should School Keep 
All Year Round?” New York Times Magazine (January 24, 1960), 
94+. 


The authors state that “the nine-month school year is a relic of the past.” They 
present the case for lengthening the school year. 
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Hitt, Henry H. “Wanted: Professional Teachers,” Atlantic, CCV 
(May, 1960), 37-40. 


The program of George Peabody College for Teachers, which is outlined in 
this article, is recommended as productive of teaching candidates with both a 
liberal arts background and a thorough grounding in educational methodology. 


Ivey, Joun E., Jr. “Teach, Transmit, Transmute,” Saturday Review, 
XLII (February 13, 1960), 32+. 


“There is little disagreement on the proposition that we need something new in 
education. The debate begins when we consider just what we need. In countless 
ways, educators are searching for new methods that will be adequate to contem- 
porary challenges. Where will the search lead? More important, where should 
It lead?” Answers to these questions are explored in the annual “Tools for Teach- 
ing” section of the Saturday Review, by Dr. Ivey. 


“Just How Bad—or Good—Are American Schools?” U.S. News © 
World Report, XLVIII (March 7, 1960), 58-60. 


Interviews with English and American teachers reveal basic differences in 
educational approach and method in the two countries. The fundamental difference 
appears to be that whereas Americans attempt to give all children equal educational 
opportunities, the British limit higher education to the intellectually promising, 
a small minority. American teachers are impressed by the specialization of - 
British teachers, and by the one lack of parental interference (PTA-type), 
British schools. 


McCurpy, Harotp G. “The Childhood Pattern of Genius,” Horizon, 
II (May, 1960), 33-38. 


This article points out the factors conducive to exceptional mental growth in 
children, and describes the effects of such factors in the lives of 20 geniuses. The 
startling inference is that our public school system of mass education reduces such 
factors to a minimum, thereby suppressing the development of genius. 


MorcENnTHAU, Hans J. “Reaction to the Van Doren Reaction,” New 
York Times Magazine (November 22, 1959), 17, 106+. 


Mr. Morgenthau asks the question: “What is the difference between receiving 
$129,000 under false pretenses from government, business, or a foundation, and 
receiving the same amount under false pretenses from a television sponsor?” His 
answer is: “None, except in technique.” He claims that Van Doren and the aca- 
demic system are products of a segment of society that condones the betrayal of 
truth for the sake of wealth or power; and that failure to condemn Van Doren’s 
defection would signify a breakdown of moral standards in society as a whole. 


“The Real Crisis in Our Schools: Federal Domination,” Nation’s Busi- 
ness, XLVIII (March, 1960), 58+. 


This article, which contains statistics from the Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and from other sources, states that the federal government spends more than two 
billion dollars a year on education, and that federal aid does indeed mean federal 
control. It also predicts that school enrollments will decline in the 1960’s, and 
states that increased expenditures for Projected enrollments, for school construction, 
and for pay scales based on teacher “shortages” will not be justified. 


Ricxover, H. G. “The World of the Uneducated,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, CCXXXII (November 28, 1959), 19-++. 


Admiral Rickover feels that educators have lost sight of the difference between 
education and training, as exemplified by training in homemaking and manners, 
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and education in history and mathematics. He discusses the child-centered school, 
in which the pupil chooses his own course, as if he knew what he needed to learn. 
He also discusses the “progressive’s” equating life-adjustment educational tech- 
niques with democracy, and traditional education with aristocracy or totalitarianism. 


“Schools for an Age of Confusion,” Architectural Forum, CX1 (Novem- 
ber, 1959), 107+. 


New educational issues and ideas are explored in answer to the following ques- 
tions: Can educational productivity be increased by technology? Must an industrial 
age school emulate industry? Are there designs which can improve the quality of 
our local schools? Can good schools be built at low cost? What sort of program 
for education beyond the high school can communities develop? 


“Student Loyalty: Should it Be Questioned?” New Leader, XLIII (Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960), 16-21 


This article, which reflects the controversy that has arisen over the impact of 
the National Defense Education Act loyalty oath requirement on academic free- 
dom in the United States, contains opposing viewpoints. Ernest van den Haag 
takes the affirmative side of the question; Carl A. Auerbach takes the negative side. 
The article points out that the non-Communist affidavit which is also required of 
applicants for student loans, under the Act, has been opposed by President Eisen- 
hower; and that futile efforts were made in the last session of Congress to repeal 
this part of the law. 


VatcHer, WILLIAM Henry, and Straus, Metvin Potter. “Two Can’t 
Live as Cheaply,” Frontier, XI (May, 1960), 5-8. 
The authors outline a plan which would, in their view, form a more economical 


system of higher education in California than the present one, through consolida- 
tion of the University of California with the state colleges. 


Wriston, Henry M. ‘What Makes ‘The Educated Man’?” New York 
Times Magazine (November 29, 1959), 32, 72. 


Four leading educators offer their views on the attributes of an educated 
person, and on the problems and possible solutions related to education today. 
Henry M. Wriston discusses the will to learn. Mary Evans Chase suggests a change 
in focus rather than in basic educational structure. Francis Keppel considers that 
a grasp of international affairs is one mark of an educated man. John R. Dunning 
believes that more science instruction in elementary grades is essential if we are to 
stamp out illiteracy in this field. A summary is given by Fred M. Hechinger. 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 
APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


Carteton W. Kenyon was appointed Law Librarian, California State 
Library, April 1, 1960. Mr. Kenyon has been Head Catalog Librarian 
at the Los Angeles County Law Library since 1955. His experience 
includes reference librarianship at the same library from 1952 to 1955; 
work as law librarian and cataloger at the University of Nebraska, 
1951-52; and law library service from 1950 to 1951 at the University 
of Michigan. Born in Lafayette, New York, Mr. Kenyon attended 
schools in Yankton, South Dakota, where he received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Yankton College. He received his bachelor of laws 
and master of arts degrees from the University of South Dakota; and 
his master of arts degree in library science from the University of 
Michigan. 

Pau E. MuLter was appointed Surplus Property Officer, State Edu- 
cational Agency for Surplus Property, California State Department of 
Education, June 13, 1960. Mr. Muller received both his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Long Beach State College. During the 1959-60 
school year he was Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts for 
the Torrance Unified School District. From 1954 to 1959, he taught 
industrial arts in the Central Valley Union High School District, Haw- 
thorne, California. His experience also includes work as a machinist in 
the aircraft industry. 

Lorin LYMAN SMITH was appointed Surplus Property Officer, State 
Educational Agency for Surplus Property, California State Department 
of Education, June 13, 1960, Mr. Smith, a native of Idaho, has done 
college work in both Idaho and California institutions of higher learning. 
His experience includes teaching industrial arts in the public schools of 
Idaho, Nevada, Wyoming, and California. Since 1955 he has been teach- 
ing in the Division of Vocational Instruction, State Department of 
Corrections. 


SCHOOL SITE SELECTION 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction has adopted and issued the 
following statement relative to school site selection and approval. The 
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statement reaffirms the policy of the Department of Education that has 
been continuously followed in administering the Education Code provi- 
sions relating to school site approvals made by the Bureau of School 
Planning: 


The State of California, both by statute and policy, supports the principle of 
equal educational opportunity for all children. We recognize the many obstacles 
facing boards of education in seeking to provide effective education for all the 
children within their respective jurisdictions. Among such obstacles is the exist- 
ence of residential segregation which oftentimes results in school populations 
predominantly of one race. We realize that educators can deal directly only with 
educational aspects of the problem and so long as the broader community has 
not solved housing segregation it will be difficult for educational institutions to 
avoid it in the schools. 

We recognize that the ethnic composition of our schools is influenced by 
larger community problems, but to the degree that we may act to avoid or 
dilute their impact upon the schools, we shall attempt to do so. 

The State Department of Education therefore reaffirms its policy and will 
continue to consider as one of the several factors to be weighed in approving 
or disapproving a school site, the racial composition of the neighborhood of the 
proposed site location and the concomitant racial complexion of the potential 
student body in order to avoid or reduce racial segregation as much as possible. 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Aviation Education and the Space Age: A Guide for Teachers. Pre- 
pared by W. Earl Sams, Consultant in Secondary Education, Bureau 
of Secondary Education, California State Department of Education. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1960. Pp. xii 


+ 68. 


This publication reports on several types of aviation education programs that 
have met with success in primary and intermediate grades, junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and junior colleges of California. Reference is also made to 
(1) aeronautics programs in institutions of higher learning; and (2) teacher- 
education activities of state colleges that involve plans for the use of aviation 
materials in school curriculums. The guide, which was prepared with the assistance 
of educational organizations and many teachers who have been successful in utiliz- 
ing aviation and astronautics to motivate learning, contains chapters on flight 
experience in the schools; rockets, space exploration, and aviation education; and a 
list of selected references. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, and to principals of junior and senior high schools and junior colleges. 
The price per copy is $1.00 plus sales tax on California orders. 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in California Junior Col- 
leges: A Study of Programs, Services, and Facilities. Prepared by 
Louis E. Means, Consultant in School Recreation, Bureau of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, California State De- 
partment of Education. Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education, Vol. XXIX, No. 6, May, 1960. Pp. xviii + 102. 


This bulletin is a report on a study that was conducted by the State Department 
of Education to learn the status of curriculum and instructional practices, services, 
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and facilities in health, physical education, athletics, and recreation in California 
junior colleges. It provides information that may be used by the junior colleges 
to evaluate their programs, to seek solutions for their problems, and to identify 
administrative factors that have a bearing upon progress in the areas under study. 
The chapters on intercollegiate athletics, facilities and facility planning, and pro- 
fessional program requirements may be "used as a basis for continuing study and 
for upgrading the standards for health education, physical education, and recreation. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district superintendents of 
schools, principals of junior colleges, and directors and instructors of physical 
education. The price is 75 cents per copy plus sales tax on California orders. 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Banpura, Apert, and Watters, Ricnarp H. Adolescent Aggression: A Study 
of the Influence of Child-training Practices and Family Interrelationships. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1959. Pp. 476. $7.50. 


Bonp, Guy L., and Wacner, Eva Bonn. Teaching the Child to Read. New York 
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Financing Higher Education, 1960-70. The McGraw-Hill Book Company 50th 
anniversary study of the economics of higher education in the United States. 
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Garraty, Joun Artuur, and Apams, Water. From Main Street to the Left Bank: 
Students and Scholars Abroad. East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State Univer- 
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Hitt, Atrrep Tuxsury. The Small College Meets the Challenge: The Story of 
CASC [Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges]. New York 18: 
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Curriculum Bulletin, 1955-56 Series, No. 9. Brooklyn 1, N.Y.: Board of Education 
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Indianapolis, Indiana: A Study of the Forced Resignation of a Superintendent. 
Report of an Investigation. Washington 6, D.C.: National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1960. Pp. 28. 
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Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris May. The Child and His Curriculum. New 
York 1: Appleton- Century -Crofts, Inc. (third edition), 1960. Pp. x + 598. $6.50. 


LieBerMAN, Myron. The Future of Public Education. Chicago 37: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. 294. $5.00. 


Mathematics: Grade 7. Curriculum Bulletin, 1959-60 Series, No. 2. Brooklyn 1, 
N.Y.: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1959. Pp. vi + 194. $1.00. 
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